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A WORD TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 

The Sunday-school superintendent of today is confronted with a task 
which far transcends in difficulty that imposed upon the superintendent 
of former years. 

The agitation in the Sunday-school field through which methods of 
work and new materials for instruction are coming to be demanded by 
parents and teachers alike finds the superintendent who is not personally 
in touch with educational work, and is likely to be a man with heavy 
business cares, at a great disadvantage. Teachers expect him to lead, 
when he himself needs to be led. Parents expect him to introduce the 
methods of modern education, when he himself is not an educator and 
has no more adequate knowledge of the proper methods than the parents 
who urge him. It is not strange that progress is slow in the educational 
aspect of the Sunday school. 

There is, however, the possibility of bringing the knowledge of sound 
principles of education which may be applied to religious instruction to 
even the most unpromising fields, through the many books now coming 
from the hands of those who are diligently studying the problems of reli- 
gious education. Twenty such books might be mentioned, bearing upon the 
Bible, Sunday-school organization, psychology, pedagogy, child-study, and 
the like. In this wealth of readable material lies one solution of the per- 
plexing problem of the weekly teachers' meeting. The failures to main- 
tain such a meeting are so largely in excess of the successes that one hesi- 
tates to suggest what may prove another failure. But has not failure been 
largely due to lack of definite purpose, or to a method which suppressed 
rather than stimulated growth on the part of the teacher? 

Such a meeting should not be held for the discussion of the lesson for 
the following Sunday. A competent teacher can much more profitably 
use the time in personal study, with the needs of his own class in mind, 
than to listen to a general exposition of the lesson upon which he himself 
has spent no labor or thought. A meeting of that sort is likely to produce 
laziness rather than industry in teachers. If, however, some general 
educational work can be carried on from week to week, a real advance in 
the quality of the teaching may be expected, many questions connected 
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with the administration, religious life, or the social work of the school may- 
be discussed, and an esprit de corps among teachers and officers may be 
established which will go far toward stimulating better teaching and more 
effective organization. 

No superintendent or teacher, however, wishes to try to read many 
books in any one year. The better plan is to take some well-outlined 
coiurse and keep within its limits. The religious-education course of the 
Institute of Sacred Literature, with its postal bulletins containing resumes, 
questions, and suggestions, was planned with some such use in mind. 

The books can be purchased by the school, and used in common, becom- 
ing at the end of the year a contribution to a permanent teachers' library; 
or they can be purchased by individual teachers or groups of teachers, or 
borrowed from local libraries. The reading of only one book a month is 
suggested, and a few sets of books would therefore supply a much larger 
number of teachers. Since every alternate month is devoted to reading a 
book of the Bible, only five modern books are read during the year.' The 
reading of some one or more of these books could not fail to provide new 
material for thought and application. 

The Institute reports at this time that those who have thus far regis- 
tered for this reading course are largely ministers, although the course 
was announced for laymen. Why wait for this sort of knowledge to sift 
down through the pastors to the people? The books are not technical, 
but interesting and readable. Even one such book read in a year is better 
than none at all, and the appetite for sane popular literature upon religious 
matters will grow by cultivation. There should be a thousand persons 
at work reading the first book on this course, Dods's The Bible, its Origin 
and Nature, before the month is ended. 

' The details of the course were fully described in the September issue of the 
Bibhcal World. Full information will be furnished on application to the Institute of 
Sacred Literature, University of Chicago. 



